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A FOYOUS CHRISTMAS AND A THOUGHTFUL 
NEW YEAR 


From Lh Kobo) 
fa 


To my Old Students and Friends: 
r gives me pleasure to send you greeting at the close of this eventful year 
which has brought so much of good and so much of joy to those who are 
fortunate enough to live in this land of our adoption. As I contemplate its 
prosperity and growth I am wondering how active a part the students of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture—-so long misunderstood by reason of prejudice and ignorance— 
are taking in the solution of those five great problems in which the whole civil- 
ized world is engaged. 

The key to religious liberty has been discovered and the problem of civil lib- 
erty is rapidly approaching solution; for although it seems probable that there 
will always be Kings and Emperors cn the earth, their autocratic powers are at 
last being taken from them. 

The third great problem of the world is the emancipation of Woman who 
until recently, has been the slave and mistress of men even among civilized peo- 
ples. Although the most progressive nations have attacked the question with 
vigor, the majority of the women of the world are still in bondage. No nation 
can be civilized if any large portion of her people--whether male or female 
have rights which the strong and governing portion neither acknowledge nor 
respect. Yet we may rejoice that this fundamental problem is making progress 
although not as rapidly as we could wish. 

The fourth question—-Shall the people of this country live soberly?—is now 
to the front. There is no place in America where a drunken man is welcome; 
no one desires to employ him; no parent is happy with a tippling son at his 
fireside. I am wondering whether you students are going, by precept and example, 
to teach the world to live soberly. 

The fifth problem is how shall we learn to live in peace, and it has scarcely 
been thought of, certainly not seriously, by most people. ‘‘Young men for war, 
old men for peace!” No! Rather, young men for peace! Are all of you who 
must be as educated men, leaders of thought and effective action, taking an active 
part in this question of peace; peace personal, peace local, peace national? 
Are you urging the settlement of all major differences through the courts of law or 
the courts of arbitration? I am wondering if you are so engrossed in study 
and sport that you have no time to help solve the hellish question of war; and 
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if you realize its results in the misery of women and children and its waste and 
perversion of economic force? Compare it with the expenditures for educa- 
tion during these last hundred years! Think on these things; open your Book 
on these days of merry-making and read; Peace on Earth, Good-Will to Men! 


CS ES “GIS 

I send greeting also to the College of Agriculture as a whole. It has grown 
in numbers, dignity, influence and usefulness beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. From eighteen students in 1874-5 the number has risen to 618 in 
1908 and the prospects are for 800 the coming year; while the number of stu- 
dents in the whole University has risen from 542 to 4465 in the same time. 
Meanwhile the staff of instruction in Agriculture has grown from five to sixty. 

Naturally one looks for the causes which have produced this phenomenal 
increase in thirty years, and asks himself whether they were local, affecting only 
Cornell University, or general, affecting many institutions and many men. 
The fact that other institutions had a similar augmentation of students in the 
last third of the Nineteenth century leads to the conclusion that these causes were 
not operating merely through a single man or in a single institution. Upon a 
wider view it is found that the higher institutions of learning in Germany have 
also had an equal increase of students in the last forty years. 

It appears that the attendance at nearly all of our own large institutions 
of learning and at many of the smaller ones as well, had, previous to 1880-85 
been nearly uniform and could be diagramatically expressed by a slightly ir- 
regular, but almost horizontal line. In Germany, front 1870-1875 mechanics, 
chemistry and allied technical subjects began to attract wide attention in schools 
above the High School grade. From this time on a line representing attend- 
ance in schools of University grade, makes an abrupt angle of about thirty-five 
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degrees from the horizontal, in the diagram consulted. In America this sharp 
angle of the line does not appear until 1880-1885 but when the upward trend 
does appear it is more marked even than inGermany. If the curricula of the 
schools above the normal grade be examined, it is seen how rapidly the broaden- 
ing process has been going on. 

I think it cannot be gainsaid that this very marked increase in attendance 
at the colleges and universities is due to the change from a narrow and ancient 
curriculum to a broad and democratic one— from abstract to concrete teaching; 
from teaching the few in the terms of the ancients to teaching the many in those 
terms of Nature's modes of action in which ninety per cent of mankind are pro- 
foundly interested. All this change has not weakened but rather strengthened 
the Colleges and the Departments of Arts: and this is most-gratifying, for it 
would be a misfortune to close or obstri:ct one great and vital opportunity for 
elevating mankind while opening others. We are all justly proud of the fact 
that a greater per cent of our population receive instruction in institutions above 
the normal grade, than in any other country. Without doubt the Colleges of 
Mechanic Arts and those of Agriculture—the Land Grant Colleges—-have been 
the chief factor in securing this happy showing. 


Number of Inhabitants to each Student. 


United States 4oo' 
Switzerland 530 
Germany 1000 
France .. 1200 
Great Britain 1750 
Russia 6400 


This most gratijying showing ts chiefly due to the effect which the Land Grant 
colleges have had in democratizing the institutions of higher learning. Soon 
after the Morrill Land Grant was made in 1862, a little handful of thoughtful 
and far-seeing men saw the need of broadening the curricula of the great uni- 
versities, but it was the task of one man to translate the abstract into the con- 
crete and to carry on the experiment until its value and success was so assured 
that it could no longer be controverted. For twenty years that man--whom 
Cornellians delight to honor—bore the obloquy heaped upon early Cornell which 
was dubbed ‘Fresh Water,” ‘‘a college making fresh recruits for Satan,” ‘‘a 
college for Hay-seeds,”’ for ‘‘Short-horns,” ‘‘for greasy mechanics.”’ 

That Cornell University has ten times as many students in 1908 as it had 

twenty years ago is chiefiy due to the early adoption of the broadest ideals of 
education and to the wisdom and enduring patience of those who first put them 
to the proof. 
_ NOTE: The jacts from which I have generalized in the second part oj this greeting were 
furnished me by the kindness of Guido H. Marx, Cornell, ’93, Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering in the Leland Stanford Junior University. His exhaustive and pains- 
taking researches have revealed the causes of the recent rapid advancement in higher educa- 
tion. I hope that the time is not jar distant when the jacts which he has collated and hts 
conclusions therefrom will be given to the public.—I. P. R. 


300 1f Normal students are included as above High School rank. 
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SOME ELEMENTS IN GOOD HOUSEBUILDING 


By Clarence A. 


Professor of Architecture, 


GE LICITY and _ directness in 

plan, in design, in detail, are 
qualities of primary importance in all 
building. In the building of the 
home, particularly of the farm home, 
they are absolutely indispensable, not 
to the beauty of the house merely, 
but to the health, comfort, and con- 
sequent happiness of those who dwell 
in it. 

These two words, therefore, the 
prospective home builder should keep 
constantly before him, writing them 
large on his plans and on every page of 
his specifications. He should know 
first as fully as possible what are the 
needs that must be met by the house 
about to be built, and then in the 
simplest and directest fashion he 
should make his plans meet those 
needs, letting his exterior design 
express his plan without superfluity 
or equivocation. So only can his 
house become ‘‘a thing of beauty”’ 
and ‘‘a joy forever.” 

In the matter of general design, 
fortunately, taste is already 
asserting itself and heaping merited 
condemnation upon the indescribably 
tawdry show of a few years ago 
wrought by the scroll saw and the 
turning lathe. People are beginning 
to realize that a plain exterior is not 
necessarily ugly; that its simplicity, 
its freedom from elaborate detail, 
miscalled ornament, may give a quiet 
dignity; that the ordinary home is 
no place for attempting the monu- 
mental. We begin to understand at 
last that a home is a home and that 
it should be homelike and inviting, 
with quiet restful lines, and plain 
broad surfaces. There are few things 
in the design of a building that an 
architect need fear less than plain 
wall surfaces. They nearly always 
enhance the beauty of the building 
and are certainly under any circum- 
stances preferable to unintelligent 
elaboration. 


gC yi »d 


Martin, F. A. 


Director of the College of Architecture, Cornell University 


A. I, 


One is re- 
our English 
into our ears: 
hard reading,” 


All this sounds easy. 
minded of the axioms 
teachers used to din 
“Easy writing makes 
etc. Well, it is true. Easy writing 
is usually bad writing, and easy plan- 
ning is usually bad planning. Keep 
the plan of the house very simple; 
what could seem easier than that? 
But the inexperienced home builder 
will find that he must work over his 
plans long and patiently to eliminate 
all unnecessary crooks, turns, dark 
corners and general complications; 
and he must remember that it is much 
easier to change partitions, stairways 
etc., that exist only on paper than it 
is for the carpenter or mason to make 
changes after the work has once been 
built. 

To eliminate dark corners—that 
suggests one of the demands most 
insistently made nowadays and quite 
rightly; the demand that whatever a 
house is, it shall be hygienic. One 
should be sure that his plan gives 
everywhere an abundance of light— 
so far as possible direct sunlight. 
Let him have fine broad porches or 
verandas if he likes, but let him take 
care that they do not cover up and 
darken his rooms. In other words, 
neither the house nor any one room 
should be entirely surrounded with 
wide roofed verandas; one side at 
least of each room should have win- 
dows open to direct unobstructed 
light. It may not be necessary al- 
ways to have all windows so con- 
structed that they can be opened; 
but every room, especially work 
rooms and sleeping rooms, should 
have windows that may be opened 
wide to give an abundance of fresh 
air and wherever possible cross ventila- 
tion. 

Windows are not, however, the 
only means of ventilation. Open 
fireplaces are not only cheerful ad- 
juncts wherever they occur, but are 
also the best of ventilators when 
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properly constructed. True, they are 
rather among the luxuries than among 
the things purely utilitarian, but they 
are an excellent investment for health, 
comfort, and happiness; and even 
though one may feel like classing them 
as luxuries they need not be extrava- 
gant ones. Fireplaces built and faced 
with common red bricks that cost 
about $8.00 a thousand are just as 
good as if faced with finer bricks or 
tiles at a dollar a square foot, and 
often they are more attractive because 
more in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. 

In the mater of interior finish, 
fortunately, we may be “‘in style” 
and still be esthetically and hygieni- 
cally right, for there is a general re- 
action against the elaborately molded 
and fretted woodwork of a generation 
ago in favor of a cleaner and plainer 
finish with moldings and ornamenta- 
tion so very simple that they may be 
cleaned almost if not quite aseasily as 
the plain unmolded portions of the 
work. 

In kitchens, pantries, and bath- 
rooms especially is it desirable to 


avoid complicated or finely molded 
finish, and to avoid all cracks,crevices, 
or angles likely to catch and to hold 


dirt and to harbor vermin. The 
problem of a proper finish in the 
kitchen is not easily solved within the 
means of the ordinary home-builder. 
If one did not need to count the cost 
he could readily make his kitchen as 
clean as an operating room in a 
modern surgical hospital; the market 
affords the materials. But cost im- 
poses many and sharp limitations; 
and comparatively few of us can go 
far beyond the ordinary cheap method 
of finishing. Wooden wainscoting 
are much used; but they present 
many joints that are objectionable 
in such a place, and it is a question 
if it would not be better to omit them 
and, if we cannot use tiles, cover the 
walls with sanitary oilcloth made 
especially for this purpose. This 
cloth is clean, durable, washable, and 
is made in many attractive patterns. 
It might run from baseboard to ceil- 
ing, or it might be only three, four, or 


IOI 


five feet high and finish at the top with 
a plain band of wood. 

Wood floors in a kitchen are very 
difficult to care for properly and 
should not be imposed upon the good 
housekeeper. If something more ex- 
pensive is out of the question, then 
perhaps it is best to put in a cheap 
wood floor and to cover it with 
linoleum of as good a grade as can be 
afforded. This is clean, sanitary and, 
pleasant under foot. It will, how- 
ever, need renewing every five or ten 
years, according to quality used and 
the wear and care given it. The 
sink should, as a simple matter of 
course in these days, be of white 
porcelain enameled iron, if a_ solid 
porcelain sink is too expensive. The 
drainboards may be of wood, but 
wooden boards covered with zine or 
copper and hinged to lift up for 
cleaning thoroughly are much 
better. 

Whether floors through the rest of 
the house should be of hard wood and 
polished, or of cheaper wood and 
carpeted, is largely a question of 
individual preference, though there 
can be little doubt asto the superiority 
of a good hardwood floor from the 
standpoint of cleanliness,unless indeed 
we can advance to the universal use of 
vacuum cleaners. A good hardwood 
floor laid with tight joints and 
properly polished with wax is some- 
what more expensive in first cost than 
cheaper floors and carpets, and re- 
quires more constant attention to keep 
it in good condition; but with such 
floors there is no “housecleaning”’ 
time. They are always clean and in 
condition, and in the end are cheaper 
both in actual cost and in labor for 
their care than the carpeted floor. 

These are just a few of the primary 
do’s and don'ts for the prospective 
homebuilder, particularly the farm 
homebuilder. If a general adoption 
of these suggestions were possible it 
would go a long way toward improv- 
ing housing conditions on the farm. 
It is, however, unfortunately true 
that everything that tends to better 
housing seems to cost almost pro- 
hibitively more thaa the things that 
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we don’t want and ought not to have, 
but that most of us must content 
ourselves with. The better things 
are coming, but their quicker coming 









FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 


is dependent upon the effort of the 


individual homebuilder to make his 


home just a bit in advance of the 
times. 


By Veranus A. Moore 


OOT and mouth disease is a 
highly infectious and commun- 
icable disease of animals. It affects 
cattle, sheep, goats and swine. It is 
occasionally transmitted to the horse, 
dog, cat and poultry. It is also said 
to affect the large herbivora, as found 
in zoological gardens, such as camels, 
giraffe and deer, of all species. The 
human family is also, susceptible, 
people being infected usually by 
drinking the raw milk of animals 
suffering from this disease. The mor- 
tality is not high, but a large per- 
centage of the animals that appear to 
recover from it do not thrive and 
often suffer from abscesses in ‘the 
udder and about the feet, sloughing 
of the hoofs, gastro-intestinal catarrh 
and blood poisoning. This is espe- 
cially true of dairy cows. Young 
cattle, dry cows and steers seem to 
suffer less from the after effects of 
the disease. 

Foot and mouth disease was quite 
accurately described in the 18th 
century. It is known, however, to 
have existed long before that. The 
most extensive and destructive out- 
breaks have occurred during the last 
two centuries. This disease has in- 
vaded European cattle, extending 
over large regions involving several 
countries, and sometimes has _per- 
sisted for years. It invaded England 
about 1860, where it remained as a 
destructive feature of cattle breed- 
ing for nearly 4o years. It is re- 
ported that from 1897 to 1899, this 
disease attacked more than a million 


Editor’s Note: At 


Director, N. Y. State Veterinary College, Cornell University 





cattle and hogs. In 1870 it occurred 
in northern and eastern New York, 
western New England and the south- 
ern part of Canada. In 1902-3 an 
outbreak occurred in eastern Massa- 
chusetts and extended into four 
states. It involved 244 herds and 
necessitated the destruction of 4,712 
animals. 

Although foot and mouth disease 
has been known for a long time, the 
exact nature of its virus or cause has 
not been determined. It is known 
that it retains its vitality and viru- 
lence in stables and in piles of barn- 
yard manure for at least six months, 
that it will stand freezing and that it 
may be destroyed by disinfectants. 
Loeffler and Frosch have shown that 
the cause—presumably a germ of 
some kind—will pass through a coarser 
Berkefeld filter. Animals that have 
passed through the disease are im- 
mune to it for some months, but the 
immunity is not lasting. This disease 
spreads more easily than any of the 
other known infectious diseases of 
cattle. It is carried most readily by 
affected animals, or by those that 
have come from herds on infected 
premises. There are cases reported 
where it has been carried in hay, 
straw, grain, manure, stable utensils, 
etc., from farms where there were 
diseased animals, to animals on other 
premises. It is stated that small ani- 
mals, suchas dogs,cats,poultry,pigeons 
and birds, may transport the virus. 

The symptoms of foot and mouth 
disease vary in different outbreaks, 


this time when the eyes of the agriculturists of the East, are directed toward the 


the struggle with the foot and mouth disease in New York and Pennsylvania, we are particularly fortunate 


in being able to present a discussion by Dr. Moore, one of the highest 
of this pertinen. sukjcct. Though it is to be hoped that 


yet it is highly ‘desivabi: vo understand the facts concerning its nature and severity. 


authorities on diseases of animals 
the scourge will be rapidly exterminated, 
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sometimes they are quite mild and at 
others very severe. The first evi- 
dence of the disease is a rise of tem- 
perature. The mucous membrane of 
the mouth and the muzzle become 
dry, the appetite is diminished and 
rumination ceases. The discomfort 
that comes from this condition in the 
mouth causes the animals to chew 
their food very cautiously. There is 
considerable accumulation of saliva 
in the mouth with some collection of 
froth about the lips and strings of 
rather viscid saliva may hang from 
the mouth. This condition becomes 
more conspicuous as the disease 
advances. There soon appears evi- 
dence of pain, and the animal may 
refuse food altogether. Soon after 
these symptoms appear in the mouth, 
there is evidence of soreness of the 
feet as shown by the tendency to shift 
the weight from one foot to the other. 
This stage is followed by the ap- 
pearance of vesicles, or water blisters 
in and about the mouth. This erup- 
tion usually appears at the ends or 
margin of the pad, the tip, border and 
top of the tongue, the inside of the 
upper and lower lips, and sometimes 
on the muzzle and about the nostrils. 
These vesicles appear later on the 
udder and in the region of the feet. 
It is reported that in cattle these 
changes are more common and con- 
spicuous in the mouth, while among 
sheep and hogs they appear more 
frequently in the region of the feet. 
The vesicles may be few and small, 
or they may be large and coalesce. 
After the vesicles are well formed the 
temperature tends to diminish. In 
milch cows the flow of milk is 
checked. Following the vesicles there 
are erosions which give rise to raw 
denuded surfaces, from the sloughing 
of the outer layers of the mucous 
membrane or of skin that covered the 
vesicles. The soreness of the mouth 
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in some cases is very pronounced. 
The period of sloughing and healing 
requires from 5 to 10 days. Cattle 
affected with this disease make, after 
the increase of the secretion begins, 
a peculiar sucking, clinking and smack- 
ing sound that becomes quite promi- 
nent as the disease advances. The 
period of incubation varies from 24 
hours to several days. The duration 
of the disease in uncomplicated cases 
varies from 10 to 20 days. 

The outbreak of this disease which 
is noW-appearing in western New York 
and Pennsylvania seems to have 
been introduced with cattle that were 
shipped through the Buffalo stock 
yards, although no cases of the 
disease have occurred in the stock 
yards themselves. These yards have 
been most thoroughly cleansed and 
disinfected, and every possible pre- 
caution to eradicate the disease has 
been taken. It seems at this time as 
though the disease had been introduced 
by animals that had been shipped from 
some infected premises or that had 
recently suffered from the disease. 
It is known that animals that recover 
may spread the virus for a consider- 
able length of time after they appear 
to be perfectly well. At this writing, 
the real source of the infection does 
not seem to have been determined. 
As this disease has cost the European 
countries millions of dollars, it is very 
important that radical methods for 
its extermination should be adopted, 
at this time. In the control of foot 
and mouth disease, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its 
Bureau of Animal Industry, is render- 
ing all possible assistance to the 
authorities of the states in which 
the disease is appearing. In New 
York Commissioner Pearson is 
doing everything that an _ official 
can do to stamp out this scourge of 
cattle. 
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THE COMMISSION ON COUNTRY LIFE AND 
THE COLLEGE 


RESIDENT  Roosevelt’s Com- 
mission on Country Life came 
‘out of the West,’’ and on the 16th of 
December subjected the College of 
Agriculture to an inspection, more 
thorough, probably than any before. 
Not the whole Commission, however, 
for Messers. Gifford Pinchot, Kenyon 
L. Butterfield and Walter H. Page, 
were unable to get to Ithaca at the 
time. Nevertheless, a “‘hearing’’ was 
held, and by all indications was as 
complete a success as could have been 
hoped for. 

Dean Bailey arrived on Monday, 
but his work for two days was purely 
personal as the cars bearing the Com- 
mission did not arrive until Wednes- 
day morning. Once here, however, 
there was little delay, and after an 
informal reception in the Dean’s office, 
the tour of inspection began. Out 
through the Dairy Building it pro- 
gressed. Then to the Poultry Plant, 


Judging Pavilion and Experimental 
greenhouses; then back to the main 
building, stopping only for a group 
picture to be taken, and so up to the 


Department of Home Economics. 
In every department, the work was 
explained, its application both to 
theory and practice, and the different 
features distinguishing it from others. 
In some cases exhibitions were pre- 
pared, illustrating the nature of the 
instruction given, and the methods 
used. 

Arriving at the top floor of the 
main building, the party found pre- 
pared a delicious lunch, the product 
of the Home Economics laboratory- 
judging from the culinary results— 
a remarkably good kitchen. The 
students of the department, under 
the direction of Miss Rose and Miss 
Van Rensselaer had made all prepara- 
tion, and were on hand to act as 
waitresses. The following, most of 
whom were included in the party of 
inspection, enjoyed the hospitality 
of the department at this luncheon: 
Director and Mrs. L. H. Bailey, Mrs. 


J. G. Schurman, Henry Wallace, 
William A. Beard, Charles S. Barrett, 
E. W. Allen, Dr. C. W. Stiles, C. J. 
Blanchard, John R. Boardman, Dean 
and Mrs. T. F. Crane, Judge and Mrs. 
C. H. Blood, Dr. and Mrs. V. A. 
Moore, Mynderse Van Cleef, N. D. 
Kemp, Boothe C. Davis, Mr. Glenn, 
Wallace Buttrick, Dean H. E. Cook, 
Professor C. W. Burkett, F. N. 
Godfrey, Montgomery Darling, L. H. 
Tucker, Dr. W. H. Jordan, Almon 
Gunnison. 

By two o'clock the party was again 
on the march, beginning at the roof 
where the work of the Weather Bureau 
was observed, through every labora- 
tory and department down to the 
basement. Thence the route led into 
the Soils and Farm Machinery labora- 
tories, and from there up through the 
Agronomy wing, into the various 
departments of the Plant Industry 
activities. From the completion of 
this careful inspection of the educa- 
tional and investigational facilities, 
the party proceeded to dinner, only to 
turn up at the buildings again, 
promptly at seven fifteen, when a 
private hearing of the student point 
of view was heard, the speakers being 
those students who, though not 
chosen to appear at the public hear- 
ing, had prepared their reasons for 
coming to this college. 

By eight o’clock the Auditorium 
was completely filled with faculty, 
regular, special and short course 
students, and the members of the 
Commission and their guests. Shortly 
afterwards the Chairman of the even- 
ing, President E. I. Bayer, ’o9, of the 
Agricultural Association, opened the 
meeting by announcing Alma Mater. 
This was led by the Agricultural 
Glee Club, and preceeded a series of 
brief talks upon ‘The Influence of 
the College."’ Harry B. Winters, ’or, 
of Smithboro, and Gilbert A. Prole, 
’o5, of Batavia, spoke first, giving 
their impressions as to the work the 
College is doing, and the influence it is 
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BY THE STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE, 


DECEMBER 16, 1908 


exerting upon their communities. 
Charles T. Osborne, ’06, of East 
Hampton, though unable to appear, 
sent a message of greeting, also em- 
phasizing the value of the College in 
his neighborhood. Commissioner R. 


A. Pearson, who had expected to 
attend, and to address the hearing, 
also sent a message of regret from the 
midst of his work in Albany, and 
mentioned with particular force the 
close connection that exists between 
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the State Department of Agriculture, 
the enforcement of the State laws, the 
knowledge of the people of the state, 
through which that enforcement is 
made possible, and the College of 
Agriculture from which that neces- 
sary knowledge is disseminated. 

The succeeding nine speakers 
were students of the College, 
each one of whom in a few words 
expressed what the institution meant 
to him or to her, and why he or she 
was here. The speakers in order 
were, L. M. Hurd, Winter Course, 
Miss E. F. Genung, Sp., F. N. Darling, 
‘ro, R. D. Anthony, ‘10, A. W. 
Sweeton, ’o9, R. J. Shepard, ‘10, 
K. C. Livermore, ’og, R. L. Lewis, ’o9, 
and Harry Lubin, Graduate. These 
talks all of which were most capably 
delivered, brought out in a clear, 
convincing manner, several points of 
interest and significance. 

After two selections by the Agri- 
cultural Glee Club, Asa C. King, ’g9, 
of Trumansburg presented the views 
of another alumnus, and then made 
way for H. I. Seely, ‘o9, who, in 
behalf of the students of the College, 
presented to Dean Bailey an illumina- 
ted scroll, signed by over four hun- 
dred men and women, the graduate, 
regular and special members of the 
student body. This tribute had been 
in preparation for several weeks 
and owing to the Dean’s absence the 
presentation was the first intimation 
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of the planto him. His acknowledg- 
ment which began his brief address, 
was characteristically modest and 
touching. “If I have accomplished 
anything in the years during which I 
have been associated with the College 
of Agriculture, it is because I have 
had the support and cooperation of 
my students—to whom no less credit 
is due.”’ Continuing, the Dean spoke 
of some of the impressions that the 
tour of the country that he had 
made, had given him, of the extreme 
needs of some rural sections, of the 
contrast in the case of others, of the 
crying out for better schools, and the 
cooperation and education of a people. 

So ended a great day in the history 
of the College, for the Commission had 
once more to board their train and 
leave for New England. The suc- 
cessful culmination of the plans for 
the reception of the party, the distinct 
success of the evening meeting, and 
withal the fact that the College had 
been the center of interest of a 
significant investigational! movement 
all these were causes for gratification 
in the minds of the students and 
faculty. And if anything, the ex- 
hibition and statements concerning 
the work of the College have left in 
our minds, not a self-satisfied idea, 
but a determination to continue and 
increase the efficiency of the work 
that the New York State College 
is here to accomplish. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL FRUIT EXHIBIT 


“This fruit is worth a’ Afric’s wealth, 
To comfort us ’twassent, man; 
To gie the sweetest blush o’ health, 
And mak’ us a’ content, man.”’ 


‘The second annual fruit show given 

by the Department of Horticult- 
ure, November 18 to 21, started off with 
an informal reception given by the 
committee to the members of the 
Faculty and students of the Agri- 
cultural College on the evening of the 
eighteenth. The halls and labora- 
tories,in which the exhibit was held, 
were beautifully decorated with red 


and white bunting and ferns from the 
greenhouse; and they were crowded 
from eight to ten, during which time 
the College glee and mandolin clubs 
rendered several selections, and light 
refreshments were served. 

Many were the persons of Ithaca 
and vicinity who visited the exhibit 
during the three days it was open to 
inspection, and certainly the solid 
banks of apples, pears, and the juicy 
fruits of California as well as the 
culinary exhibit, given by the young 


ladies of the Home Economics de- 
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partment, disappointed no one. The 
exhibit was in charge of the students 
of the department, and much of the 
fruit was from the farms of the stu- 
dents and alumni. The exhibit was 
in no sense a local one, however, for 
there were specimens from most of the 
fruit regions from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific there. The main exhibit, 
which was composed mostly of apples, 
pears, and grapes, was composed of 
contributions from Colorado, Oregon, 
Utah, Arizona, New York, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Canada. The 
largest single exhibits were from 
Ellwanger, Barry & Co. of Rochester, 
N. Y., by M. F. Pierson, of Stanley, 
N. Y., and by the New York Experi- 
ment Station. 

The fruit was arranged by states, 
each state being given a table, except 
New York which was so large that it 
was divided into counties, each county 
having a table. The firm of Ellwan- 
ger, Barry & Co. had a special table 
because it contributed, not alone to 
the main fruit department, but also to 
the package, and the nursery exhibits. 
The State Experiment Station also 
had a separate place. This latter 
exhibit was of particular interest be- 
cause of the results of the ‘‘Sod-Tillage 
Experiment’ ’that have been carried on 
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at Geneva. A typical New Yorkstate 
apple orchard was selected several 
years ago and half of it has been given 
cultivation, and the other half has 
been left in sod ever since. Apples 
from both halves were on exhibition, 
and it must be acknowledged that the 
apples grown on the tilled portion are 
larger and of a finer flavor, though of 
a less intense color, than those grown 
on the sod. 

Another feature that attracted con- 
siderable attention, was the complete 
collection of the edible nuts of the 
world. This collection comprises 160 
varieties, and has been recently 
donated to the College by Dr. Philip 
T. Morris of New York City. 

Several nursery companies sent in 
exhibits which, in themselves, were 
probably as educational as anything 
there; for they comprised series of 
trees in their different stages of 
growth in the nursery row, and the 
different stages of cuttings, etc.,as well 
as specimens of tree packages ready 
for shipment. 

The Arizona exhibit unfortunately 
did not arrive in time to enter the 
competition, but it was particularly 
interesting, both in the quality and 
the variety of the different kinds of 
fruit. Some of the most interesting, 
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besides the exceptionally large apples, 
were the huge Keiffer pears, ripe 
citrons, yams, some immense potatoes, 
dates (both seedling and preserving) 
on the stem as they came from the 
tree, olives, (ripe and green), olive oil, 
tangerines, lemons, oranges, grape 
fruits, and pomegranates. One of 
the most interesting features was the 
results of the dry farming as shown 
by the apples. Several varieties were 


shown, some of each having been 
grown under both irrigated and dry 
conditions, the later comparing most 
favorably with the others in every 
respect; in fact they were better than 
a great many grown under ordinary 
conditions. 

Besides the green-fruit exhibits, 
there were exhibits of grape and apple 
juice, cider, canned fruits, and dried 
and evaporated apples. These were 
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highly interesting for they brought 
home to many of us the real im- 
portance of the fruits, and how much 
they enter into our every day life. 

The exhibits of the Departments of 
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Plant Pathology and Entomology 
were decidedly an improvement over 
those of last year, in both the num- 
ber of plant diseases and _ insect 


enemies shown and the completeness 
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of their discussion and the way they 
were shown up. We all had a better 
idea of the nature of Bean or Grape 
Anthracnose, of the Gypsy Moth and 
the several others which were shown 
there. 

The exhibit of fruit packages was 
about the most complete that has ever 
been gotten together, and had ‘the 
added advantage that the salesmen 
were not there to bother you in your 
comparison of the relative merits of 

Connecticut, exhibited 

Massachussetts, e 12 
lowa, ‘5 6 
Oregon, : I 
Vermont, I 
Canada, I 
Monroe County, _ 8 
Wyoming ‘ = 1 
Schoharie 
Ontario 23 
Tompkins ; 2 ss 
Wayne 2 a“ 


are somewhat mis- 
in the two counties, 
viz., Monroe and Ontario, the ex- 
hibits of Ellwanger, Barry & Co., 
and M. F. Pierson respectively are in- 
cluded; and these exhibits, since 
they were so much larger than any 
others, naturally had a chance to 
carry off more premiums. 

The fruit show was intended to be 
primarily instructive. It accom- 
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the different makes. This exhibit, 
as well as the canned fruit, the dried 
fruit, the bottled juices and beverages, 
and the nut exhibits are to be set up 
in the glass cases of the department as 
a beginning ofa horticultural museum. 
First, second and third premiums 
were awarded to the best plates of 
apples and other fruits exhibited; 
the different states and the different 
counties of New York state ranking 
as follows: 
took 3 firsts, 


second, third 
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plished that end very satisfactorily; 
for the students, in setting up and 
judging the different varieties came 
to be more familiar with them; but 
the show accomplished more, it gave 
the students an added interest in 
things horticultural, it got them 
acquainted with show methods, and 
lastly it gave them an idea of the rela- 
tive merits of the important fruit grow- 
ers throughout this and other states. 


FORECASTING THE WEATHER 
By George W. Mindling 


Assistant Observer United States Weather Bureau, Cornell Section 


(Continued from the December issue) 


HEN the Government first 
undertook the forecasting of 

the weather, there were found hin- 
drances such as we might not think of 
to-day. The nation’s credit was very 
poor, but the telegraph service of the 
country was worse and the appropria- 
tions for the weather service seemed 
hopelessly inadequate, the pay of the 
members of the Signal Corps being 
sometimes deferred for a whole year. 
The weather messages were frequently 
refused by the telegraph companies 
for months at a time, and the mails 


were so slow that the predictions for 
Monday often could not be made 
until about the tollowing Tuesday or 
Wednesday and reached the place for 
which they were intended still later. 
But there was no opportunity for 
deceit: when forecasting for Mon- 
day, the predicting officer had no 
information later than Sunday’s ob- 
servations. Hence he still had a 
chance to prove the efficacy of his 
methods and in this he succeeded so 
well that as the nation’s credit im- 
proved, the appropriations for the 
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service were increased so that by 
about 1875 the Government weather 
telegrams were receiving proper at- 
tention and the forecasts could always 
be expected in time to be decidedly 
useful to commercial and other in- 
terests. 

At first the only attempt in fore- 
casting was to predict the coming of 
such storms as would likely prove to 
be dangerous or destructive to ship- 
ping. The wisdom of thus limiting 
the work of the forecast service in a 
time of extreme scarcity of funds is 
especially apparent from the great 
success of the storm warnings. In 
those days the forecasts must have 
been of much less value in total, had 
there been an effort to serve other 
than the shipping interests. For it is 
a fact that today only one-fourth of 
the loss to shipping on the Great 
Lakes is attributable to storms, while 
fully three-fourths of such loss was 
due to storms prior to the establish- 
ment of the forecast service. As 
time went on there was an increasing 
demand for weather predictions and 
the work of the Signal Service was 
extended. In addition to the storm 
warnings regular weather predictions 
were made daily, and later, after ap- 
propriate investigation of the various 
questions had been made, special 
warnings of frosts, cold waves and 
river floods began to be issued to the 
interested districts. Thus the charac- 
ter of the national weather service was 
considerably modified and it is now of 
much greater importance to agri- 
cultural interests. In 1891 the ser- 
vice Was given a new organization and 
the Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relieved the 
Signal Service of all duties pertaining 
to the weather. 

When regular weather forecasts 
were first issued in this country a 
single prediction was made to apply to 
an entire group of States. Thus, there 
was one prediction for the New Eng- 
land States, one for the Middle 
Atlantic States, and so on. As the 
number of stations increased it was 
found that this plan could be im- 
proved upon and from time to time 
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the country was re-districted for pur- 
poses of forecasting. At present there 
is, in general, a separate prediction for 
each of the smaller States, while the 
larger ones are subdivided and a 
special forecast is made for each sec- 
tion. The extent to which this sub- 
division has been carried is illustrated 
by such a prediction as this, which 
was issued for New York State on 
January 3, 1905. ‘For western New 
York: Snow tonight and Wednes- 
day, except fair in southeast portion 
Wednesday; diminishing northerly 
winds. Foreastern New York: Fair, 
colder tonight, much colder in ex- 
treme southern portion. Wednesday 
fair; brisk to high northerly winds.” 

Such an elaboration of the forecasts 
has necessitated a considerable in- 
crease in the number of predicting 
officers. At one time the forecasts 
for the entire country were made by 
one man at Washington. Now there 
are eight districts whose central 
offices are located respectively in the 
following cities: Boston, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Louisville, New Orleans, 
Denver, San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon. The Weather Bureau official 
at each of these cities makes the pub- 
lished forecasts for all the States in 
his district. In addition to these 
State forecasts there are local fore- 
casts issued from most Weather 
Bureau stations, the observer being 
authorized to publish predictions for 
his city and vicinity. 

Forecasts for all sections of the 
country are completed each day by 
10 A.M. or earlier, central standard 
time. The distribution of the fore- 
casts has been a subject of much 
concern to the Bureau and at present 
considerably more than 2,000 places 
receive the forecasts by telegraph at 
Government expense, while more 
than 150,000 addresses are supplied 
thru the mails. Further distribu- 
tion is secured without expense to the 
United States thru the press, by the 
display of flags, the sounding of 
whistles and by means of some other 
signals. But most effective of all the 
means of distribution is the telephone 
and it is probably safe to say that 
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three-fourths of the total population 
of this country, if interested, may 
secure the daily forecasts at a com- 
paratively early hour. 

There has been a remarkable growth 
of public interest in the Government 
weather predictions. Thirty years 
ago they were often the object of 
ridicule, while today they are eagerly 
sought after by men of large business 
affairs and are given much considera- 
tion even by persons that have only a 
casual interest in the weather. Pub- 
lic interest has increased to such an 
extent that the demand for the fore- 
casts is greater than the ability to 
supply and the Bureau has often 
found it necessary to refuse to furnish 
them to a great many applicants. 
The policy of the Bureau is to furnish 
the predictions to such persons and 
places as will give them the widest 
distribution or serve the most im- 
portant interests. The extent of 
public interest is further illustrated 
by the numerous inquiries received by 
telephone and in person at Weather 
Bureau offices. The number of tele- 
phone calls at the Pittsburg office, 
for instance, has exceeded 1,500 in a 
single day. As showing the extent 
of public confidence in the Bureau and 
the value of the service, it should be 
stated that most of these inquiries 
come from business men _ seeking 
information in addition to that fur- 
nished by the published forecasts. 

A word in regard to the limitations 
of forecasting would not be out of 
place at this point. It is generally 
held by the public that a prediction 
approximately true to the facts is a 
success. 
hour be foretold when rain will begin 
nor that the region over which it will 
occur be accurately defined. The art 
of forecasting is beset with so many 
difficulties that complete success is 
now impossible and must long remain 
so, judging from the present state of 
knowledge and the results of the 
latest experiments. The whole at- 
mosphere is in a very unstable equili- 
brium. The effective amount of heat 
received from the sun is not definitely 
known, and as yet it is not susceptible 


It is not expected that the - 
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of accurate measurement. The same 
thing is true of the upward extension 
of the atmosphere. Comparatively 
little is known or can be known of the 
actual conditions in the upper air at 
any given time, and yet, many im- 
portant weather changes are depend- 
ent upon such matters as the tempera- 
ture, humidity and movement of the 
air 1,000 feet or more above the 
earth’s surface. 

There is now in progress at Mt. 
Weather, Va., and other research 
observatories, a system of exploration 
of the upper air by means of kites and 
balloons, that promises an improved 
knowledge of the upper air, quite 
imperfect of course, but still such as 
may contribute appreciably to the 
bettering of weather forecasts. In 
addition to the study of the upper air, 
some of the more remote sources of 
influence on weather changes are being 
investigated, such as the variations in 
terrestial magnetism and solar radia- 
tion. And everywhere the climate 
and the changes of the weather are 
being studied as never before, with a 
view to eliminating unsuccessful pre- 
dictions as much as possible. But 
notwithstanding the occasional fail- 
ures of the Weather Bureau forecasts, 
they have for many years proved to be 
of immense practical value and illus- 
trations of this will now be given. 

On the occasion of the tremendous 
hurricane that ruined Galveston, Sep- 
tember 8, 1goo, warnings of an excep- 
tionally severe storm were received 
from Washington along the Texas 
coast as much as four days in ad- 
vance. These were repeated from 
day to day with increased emphasis. 
It is true the gravity of the situation 
was not fully realized even by the 
forecasters, but the warnings were the 
means of inducing hundreds of the 
citizens of Galveston to prepare for 
the worst by leaving the threatened 
portion of the city. Thus a great 
many lives and some property were 
saved that would have been lost but 
for the warnings. The press thruout 
the country published articles com- 
menting on these and other warnings 
issued in connection with the same 
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storm as it passed toward the lakes, 
the St. Lawrence Valley and the 
Atlantic ocean. 

On February 12-13, 1894, there oc- 
curred in the West Indies a great 
cyclone. Warnings were received 24 
hours or more in advance and were 
well distributed. At the points where 
warnings had been received not a ves- 
sel left port, Maritime journals all 
referred to these effective and timely 
predictions and declared them to be 
worth millions of dollars. 

At New York during September 27 
30, 1894, not less than 250 vessels were 
held in port by the storm warnings. 
Only two ventured out. One reached 
Sandy Hook and was there compelled 
by the gale to seek shelter. The other 
being in charge of a fool-hardy cap- 
tain, went on but suffered great 
damage. The decks were swept, the 
mainmast was carried away, and two 


men were washed overboard and 
lost. The vessel in a badly crippled 
condition arrived at its destination 
five days late, while those that 


heeded the advice of the Weather 
Bureau lost less time and then had the 
comfort of fair weather for their 
voyages, and freedom from damage. 

These instances show the value of 
storm warnings only in cases of ex- 
treme severity, such as have quite 
generally been made the subject of 
comment by the press. But only ina 
less degree have the forecasts proved 
valuable in the case of minor storms 
occurring at least oncea month. Be- 
sides the advantages resulting from 
the regularstorm warnings,the advices 
of the Weather Bureau have proved of 
untold value to shipping in ways not 
often mentioned. 

In January,1894, the steamer Rap- 
pahannock was stranded near the 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. Knowing 
of her condition, the observer at Cape 
Henry telegraphed a wrecking com- 
pany at Norfolk, that unless the ves- 
sels were lightened up enough to float 
at high tide, she would be dashed to 
pieces by a storm within about 36 
hours. This advice was acted upon 
with all possible haste and careful 
management and that night the Rap- 
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pahannock was floated and brought to 
safety. The property thus saved was 
valued at $600,000. 

The value of the Weather Bureau 
predictions to the railroad and mining 
interests is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing facts related by H. W. Richard- 
son, local forecaster at Duluth, Minn. 
During October, November and De- 
cember, over two and a half million 
tons of iron ore are generally shipped 
from Duluth and vicinity and as will 
be seen the forecaster renders an im- 
portant service in this connection. 
Later in the winter the shipment of 
ore has to be given up on account ot 
the prevalence of freezing weather. 
But in the three months mentioned 
the trade is pursued to the utmost 
possible extent, tho it is subject to 
frequent interruptions by cold spells. 
The cost of operating boats in the ore 
trade averages about $200 a day. 
Ore that has been frozen in the car 
necessitates a considerable expense 
for thawing or a greater expense thru 
delaying the boats, or both. Hence it 
is easy to see the importance of fore- 
casts of freezing temperatures to the 
managers of the ore industry and the 
railroads engaged in ore transporta- 
tion. Mr. Richardson was told by the 
Superintendent of the Duluth and 
Iron Range, R. R. an important ore 
road, that the value of his forecasts to 
the ore interestsnear Duluth amounted 
to several thousand dollars a season. 
The economy included the saving in 
vessel delays, quick despatch from 
mines to docks, the controlling of mine 
output to tonnage desired for vessel 
orders, and the reduction of loss from 
freezing. 

Now if the forecasts are of so great 
importance to the iron ore industry, 
what must be their value in connec- 
tion with the shipment of vegetables, 
fruits and all kinds of perishable pro- 
ducts in times of critical tempera- 
tures? The iron ore industry is 
limited to a few sections of the 
country and affects a comparatively 
small portion of our population, but 
the perishable goods enter into the 
very diet of every person on the 
continent. Millions are engaged in 
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their production and transportation. 
It is to the interest of all that the 
requirements of these products re- 
ceive the attention they do from fore- 
casters in order that the losses may be 
reduced to a minimum. The losses 
from freezing or from heat, sustained 
in the first instance by the merchants 
and railroad companies, are finally to 
be borne by the masses—by the pro- 
ducers, that is the farmers, and by the 
consumers. On the other hand, the 
saving of these products from freez- 
ing and from excessive heat, increases 
our food supply and gives direct bene- 
fit to the consumer. 

In the present state of civilization 
so great is the tendency for the profits 
or losses of one class to affect the in- 
terests of every other class, that one 
should be well versed in economics in 
order to fully appreciate the extent 
of the benefits resulting to the whole 
country from the Government weather 
forecasts. If a storm causes a wreck 
on Lake Superior and a million 


bushels of wheat are lost. let no farmer 
think that the decrease of supply will 


operate to cause a higher price of the 
product to his gain. For it is certain 
that the unfortunate dealer in the 
grain will do his utmost to force down 
the price paid to the farmer in order 
that he may so far as possible re- 
cover his loss. Therefore, the storm 
Warnings are a benefit to the farmer 
as well as to the shipper and trans- 
portation company. The principle of 
the recovery of loss is an effective and 
important one in countless other ways 
and it would be interesting to notice 
its application further, but space will 
not permit. 

But having indicated somewhat in 
detail the value of certain forecasts, 
we hasten to mention others and 
merely to suggest their importance to 
the interests directly affected. Fore- 
casts of snow are beneficial to rail- 
roads. The snow plows are brought 
out and made ready to clear the 
tracks and thus much delay is obviated 
when the snow appears. Switches 
are looked after that they may beinthe 
best possible condition and perishable 
freight is taken to shelter and safety. 
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Forecasts of the stage of rivers in 
time of flood are made by the Weather 
Bureau with remarkable accuracy 
and often many days in advance. 
On the occasion of the flood of 1903 in 
the Mississippi river a prediction was 
received at New Orleans four weeks in 
advance announcing the coming of a 
stage of 21 feet of water. The crest of 
the flood came at the time predicted 
and differed but five inches from the 
stage forecasted. 

In the following quotations we find 
impartial evidence of the value of the 
torecasts to various agricultural in- 
terests. 

Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco 
December 17, 1901: ‘‘There has been 
some injury in the citrus and winter 
vegetable districts, but thanks to the 
early warnings of the Weather Bureau 
those who know how to burn and 
smoke as a preventive from frost 
effects saved much property.”’ 

Sugar Planters’ Journal, New Or- 
leans, Dec. 20, 1902: ‘‘An evidence 
of the esteem in which the forecasts 
issued by the United States Weather 
Bureau at New Orleans are held was 
shown by the sugar planters all over 
the State by their windrowing thou- 
sands of acres of cane on receiving 
warning of the late cold snap, when 
the temperature fell as low as the 
freezing point, and in some places 
even lower.’ 

It may seem strange but even the 
insurance business is coming to be 
affected by the forecasts to a con- 
siderable extent. Cases have arisen 
and have been taken into court in 
which it was a matter of dispute 
whether the insurance company should 
be liable for damage from storms in- 
curred thru disregarding the Govern- 
ment forecasts. In one case a skepti- 
cal insurance company, before de- 
ciding to demand policy holders to 
give heed to the storm warnings and 
other predictions of the Weather 
Bureau, determined to investigate the 
amount of property saved in a year 
by means of the Weather Bureau's 
forecasts, and found that it 
averaged about $30,000,000 annu- 
ally. 
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THE FARM SPECIAL 


During the last week of Novem- 
ber, the first ‘‘Farm Special,’’ ever 
sent out in New York state, made a 
tour of thirty towns located along the 
Erie Railrcad in Western New York. 
Its success surpassed the expectations 
of even its most enthusiastic advocates. 

The idea of the trip originated with 
Mr. Luis Jackson, industrial com- 
missioner of the Erie, at a meeting 
held in Syracuse last vear, to consider 
the question of abandoned farms in 
the State. The outlook for the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions 
seemed gloomy, but Mr. Jackson's 
optimism found expression in this 
scheme. It was further discussed 
during Farmers’ Week, and gained 
the attention of Professor Tuck of 
the Extension Department. He saw 
immediately an excellent opportunity 
for reaching the rural districts on 
practical questions, in an attempt 
to help the farmer solve his problems. 

The following extracts from a letter 
written by Professor Tuck, indicate 
very clearly the nature of the work, 
and suggest the success, that the 
Farm Special achieved: 


Photo by Warren 

“In commenting upon the work of 
our Farm Special, recently run over 
the Erie, I may call your attention to 
the fact that this was the first venture 
of its kind ever undertaken in this 
State. That it was successful is indi- 
cated by the fact that during the first 
day’s run from Union to Corning, 
talks were given to 1,500 people. 
The work began as early as ten in 
the morning with nearly 300 present 
at Union. The work continued dur- 
ing the day by our making stops of 
practically 45 minutes, allowing no 
regular time for the noon meal, since 
we carried a diner with us giving the 
privilege to the speakers of having 
their dinners served at will. The 
first day’s work closed with an un- 
usually strong meeting at Corning 
where some 300 persons, most of 
whom were men, listened to able ad- 
dresses from Professors Wing, Webber 
and Rice. The work of secondary 
schools in Agriculture was_ tersely 
presented by Deans O. S. Morgan of 
Alfred and H. E. Cook of Canton, N.Y. 

“The next day’s work began at 
eight o’clock in the morning, stopping 
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at almost every place along the line 
each hour. At nine o’clock we had 
the largest crowd of any time on the 
trip. Bath turned out between ten 
and twelve hundred people, some 
seven hundred or eight hundred stu- 
dents coming down from the schools. 
Addresses were delivered one in each 
of the three coaches and one on the 
rear platform. 

‘*You perhaps are familiar with the 
make-up of the train: a locomotive, 
baggage car, cafe car and three 
coaches. It was one of the best rail- 
road equipments ever given for this 
kind of work. Such, in fact, was the 
opinion of our Dr. Webber who has 
been on similar trains in the West. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon, we 
had already more than doubled the 
first day’s attendance. At the close 
of the evening meeting in Batavia, 
where were gathered some of the 
most influential farmers of that sec- 
tion, the total number of the day had 
swelled to 4ooo. This indeed was 
most encouraging and proved most 
conclusively that the people of the 
State are ready for this kind of work. 


MORE INTERESTED!! Pata: by: Warren 
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MOST INTERESTED!!! Photw by Warren 


At each of the evening meetings 
stereopticon talks were given which 
lent interest to the work. At Corn- 
ing we were delighted for a few 
minutes with the presence of State 
Master Godfrey who gave a brief talk 
on the Grange. At Batavia we were 
equally pleased with the unexpected 
presence of Commissioner R. A. 
Pearson, who, in a few well chosen 
words, expressed his pleasure at being 
with his old colleagues again, and 
indicated the ways and means of 
combating the dreaded foot and 
mouth disease. 

“The third day began at Attica, 
shortly after eight, and while not as 
strong as the second, brought to the 
cars before our last stop at Addison 
some 3,000 people, many of whom 
came from towns that had never been 
touched by institute work. The mere 
physical fact of a train of this kind 
arrested the attention and brought 
the people within the reach of the 
lecturer’s voice, therefore bringing 
their minds in touch with his on 
points of economic value in their 
business. At Addison, our last stop, 


the business houses closed so that the 
whole town might profit by the op- 
portunity. In a great many places 
the teachers showed particular in- 
terest, dismissing their schools that 
the children might attend. Ministers 
very courteously made announce- 
ments from their pulpits, calling the 
attention of their parishioners to the 
significance of the movement. 

“The three days, therefore, brought 
us in touch with some 8,000 people. 
To nearly everyone we gave a pack- 
age of selected reading matter all 
nicely done up in in a bulletin en- 
velope, none of which was thrown 
away. 

“The speaking, therefore, has been 
backed by literature. The literature 
has gone into the homes. Already 
results are coming through scores of 
requests in our mail. The idea of 
the Farm Special was correct theoreti- 
cally. The practical results are prov- 
ing positively its value. Other rail- 
roads are now following in line. 
The movement is well on its way.” 

The following persons composed 
the party on board the ‘‘Special’’: 
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H. H. Wing, Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry, J. L. Stone, Professor of 
Farm Practice, G. F. Warren, Pro- 
fessor of Farm Crops, C. S. Wilson, 
Professor of Horticulture, Dean H. E. 
Cook, of the State Agricultural School 
in Canton; Dean O. S. Morgan of the 
State Agricultural School at Alfred; 
J. E. Rice, Professor of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, H. H. Wetzell, Professor of 
Plant Pathology, C. R. Crosby, Pro- 
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fessor of Entomology, M. P. Jones, 
Assistant in the Extension Depart- 
ment, Dr. H. J. Webber, Professor of 
Plant Breeding; G. W. Cavanaugh, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 
C. H. Tuck, Professor of Agricultural 
Extension and manager of the trip; 
Luis Jackson, industrial commissioner 
of the Erie, J. P. Shultz, Secretary to 
the party; Stanley F. Morse of 
Albany, and reporters. 


NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION AND THE NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 


By F. E. Robertson, ’0g 


ONE of the most interesting and 

instructive excursions that 
anyone interested in animal hus- 
bandry can take, is to spend a few 
days at the International Stock Ex- 
position at Chicago. <A student who 
is interested in animal husbandry, or 
in general agriculture, or any breeder 
of cattle, horses, sheep or swine, who 
looks forward to improving his ani- 
mals, can find at the International, 
living examples of the very highest 
types of the individual breeds that 
able and experienced breeders have 
produced. There one can see and 
compare the most perfect animals of 
all the important breeds—the results 
of long years of most careful feeding, 
breeding and selection. It is a com- 
mon saying among the stock exhibi- 
tors at Chicago that “The Inter- 
national sets the type of breed for the 
United States,” and they might well 
add, for the world as well. It is 
doubtful if there can be a more beauti- 
ful sight for the lover of fine animals 
than to sit in the great amphitheatre 
and watch the envious blue ribbon 
aspirants being put through their 
paces. They seem to catch the 
spirit of the occasion, and vie with 
2ach other as strenuously as their 
owners. 

It was with considerable anticipa- 
tion that the party of Cornell boys 


looked forward to the International, 
and to the National Dairy Show to 
which a judging team was entered in 
competition with several of the wes- 
tern colleges. 

On Sunday, November 29, accom- 
panied by Professor Wing, the Cornell 
party consisting of R. L. Lewis, Sp.; 
W. D. Brown, Sp.; E. H. Foster, Sp.; 
R. L. Williams, Sp.; T. H. Stewart, 
Sp.; W. B. Jewett, Sp.; G. H. 
Ayers, Sp.; W. L. Fitts, ’11; W. W. 
Fisk, ‘11; J. A. Miller, Sp., and the 
writer left for Chicago. 

The afternoon and evening of Mon- 
day were well taken up in visiting the 
Stock Show and in watching the 
judging and placing of several classes 
of horses and cattle which took place 
daily in the great Amphitheatre cap- 
able of seating thousands of people. 
The evenings were devoted to the 
Horse Show which consisted in parad- 
ing the prize winners, judging fancy 
drivers, saddlers, three and _ six 
horse teams and cavalry maneu- 
vers. 

The Exposition was largely at- 
tended. Farmers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada were in 
evidence for it was essentially a far- 
mers’ exposition and only in the even- 
ings during the Horse Show was the 
city element noticeable. It was esti- 
mated that the attendance during the 
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THE 


Exposition was 
300,000 last year. 

Tuesday, Professor Wing piloted 
the whole party through the extensive 
stock yards, and the hog and sheep 
pens adjoining the great packing 
houses of Armour, Swift, Morris and 
other packing companies. It was 
teally a great sight to see so many 
animals in the pens awaiting their 
turn to be driven along the lanes and 
chutes, always toward the packing 
houses. Apparently there was but 
one outlet for all those animals and 
that was, as we found later, through 
the packing houses, where but little 
got away from the greedy killer save 
the squeal. Inthe morning the pens 
would be comparatively filled with the 
carloads of stock that came in during 
the night. That same night they 
would be comparatively empty, for 
the packing houses are busy all day, 
in Chicago. 

The trip through the packing houses 
was most interesting and instructive. 
Numerous uniformed guides were 
everywhere posted to give informa- 
tion and to point out the way. Pages 


500,000 as against 


JUDGING 


ww. D. 
TEAM. 


BROWN E. H. FOSTER 


might be written and then not do 
justice to the enormity of these great 
packing industries upon which so 
many people depend for their meat 
supply. The admirable system notice- 
able in every department is indicative 
of years of thought and application on 
the part of the great packing house pro- 
motors. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the thought,—what would 
the consumers doif these great packing 
industries should cease their activity 
for a month or even for a week? 

The evening of 


Tuesday was made 
notable by the business meeting and 


the banquet given by the American 
Federation of Agricultural Students, 
at the Exchange Building. The pro- 
gram was in charge of the Wisconsin 
delegation and the business meeting 
was called to order by President T. R. 
Davison of Wisconsin. It was voted 
that any college that did not pay its 
dues regularly would be dropped from 
the Federation; that each college 
society should elect a corresponding 
secretary to keep in touch with the 
secretary of the college in charge of the 
Federation for the ensuing year; and 
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that henceforth all college students 
visiting the International should wear 
their representative college colors. 
Washington State College was chosen 
by lot to take charge of the Federation 
for the coming year. The question of 
establishing permanent headquarters 
for the Federation was 
and the meeting adjourned. 

The banquet following the business 
meeting was presided over by the 
Chairman of the earlier meeting. 
While the attendance at the banquet 
was quite large, all of the agricultural 
students in attendance at the Exposi- 
tion were not present. However,most 
ot the agricultural colleges were repre- 
sented by part or all of the visiting 
members. 

The Toastmaster introduced as the 
first speaker, Professor Curtis of lowa, 
who spoke at some length on, student 
judging teams, and the agricultural 
college graduates’ duties as a citizen. 

Professor George C. Humphrey of 
Wisconsin, followed with an appeal 


discussed 


for American bred International win-° 


ners. He said: ‘‘American breeders 
should no longer depend on imported 
stock with the idea of competing in the 
International show ring.”’ He also 
dwelt upon the value of the Inter- 
national to the agricultural student, 
and of the opportunities that the 
Federation of American Agricultural 
students offers for closer relations be- 
tween the different agricultural col- 
leges. 

Professor Skinner of Purdue Uni- 
versity spoke of the great opportuni- 
ties and benefits open to the agri- 
cultural student who visited the 
International, both in respect to 
getting in touch with the feeder and 
breeder as well as in promoting closer 
fellowship through the Federation. 
He felt that there was great need of a 
better understanding in the various 
colleges as to the advantages of the 
Federation; that the various colleges 
should send larger delegations to the 
International, a matter which could be 
brought about by creating a greater 
interest in each college. 

Mr. E. B. Trowbridge of Missouri, 
followed with a short history of the 
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Federation. He mentioned the fact 
that the International fixes the type 
of animal for the United States and 
for the world. To illustrate this fact 
he mentioned that years ago the black 
Percheron and the white Short Horn 
were considered undesirable in the 
Show ring, while today the Inter- 
national does not discriminate against 
these points. 

Toastmaster Davison ably brought 
the banquet to a close, but before 
doing so he spoke with special em- 
phasis on the fact that next year all 
students visiting the International 
should wear their college colors. He 
also called attention to the fact that 
there was need of greater interest in 
the Federation by the faculty mem- 
bers of the different colleges, for by 
such a greater interest the growth of 
the Federation would be promoted. 

The banquet as a whole was very 
lively and enjoyable. Some attempt 
was made to determine the number 
of undergraduate students in atten- 
dance at the International, from the 
various states. This could not be 
done accurately but the following ap- 
proximate figures were obtained: 

Minnesota 

Nebraska... 

Indiana .... 

Ilinois 

lowa 

Wisconsin 

Missouri... 

New York 
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Pennsylvania 
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The National Dairy Show opened 


December third at the Coliseum. 
There was an extensive display of 
dairy products, dairy utensils and 
stable equipments. 

The showing of the dairy breeds was 
small. This was largely due to the 
fact that the quarantine against the 
foot and mouth disease, shut out all 
of the fine herds that were to have 
come from the Eastern States. Not- 
withstanding this fact the show was 
quite successful and attracted con- 
siderable interest. 

One of the interesting features of 
these shows was the student judging 
contest. In thefat-stock, horse, sheep 
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and swine classes the standing of the 
colleges were as follows: 

Cattle ..lowa 1st, Kansas 2d 
Horses. “ ‘* Ohio = 
Sheep. . Texas ‘** Ontario (Guelph), ‘ 
Swine. .Nebraska ‘‘ Minnesota “ 

In judging the dairy breeds Iowa 
again took first place with a score of 
1681, points out of a possible 2,100. 
Nebraska came second with 1,645 
points and Minnesota third with 
1,616 points. 

Four breed trophies were won by 
various colleges as follows: 
Holstein-Frisian Trophy won by New York 
Jersey 3 ** «Nebraska 
Gurnsey Be iowa. 
Dutch Belted as “Towa 

The judging team from New York 
consisted of R. L. Lewis, Sp.; W. D. 
Brown, Sp.; E. H. Foster, Sp.; and 
R. L. Williams, Sp., as alternate. 
The winning of the Holstein-Frisian 
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Trophy was due largely to the ex- 
cellent judging of R. L. Lewis who 
made a perfect score in this class. 
Had conditions been such that the 
New York State dairymen could have 
entered their cattle in the show rings, 
the standing of the various judging 
teams might have been considerably 
different. At any rate the work of 
the team as a whole deserves especial 
commendation at this was the first 
student judging team ever sent from 
New York to compete at the Inter- 
national. We can safely look for 
equal if not better results in the 
future. 

The International Live Stock Show 
commends itself. Farmers and stu- 
dents who are interested in promoting 
stock breeding should keep in closer 
touch with the International, for by 
this means a mutual benefit may be 
realized. 


HOW I GOT MY A.B. 
By T. R. Temple 


Winter Horticulture 


NCLE Matt McGown was one 
of my near neighbors when I 
first essayed agriculture. He shared 
the mild contempt of the community 
for my ability to run a large dairy 
farm without previous experience, 
and like the rest of the community, 
he said nothing to me but awaited the 
result with suppressed amusement. 
Uncle Matt was a character. Deep 
chested, hearty of manner, and blunt 
of speech, he was quite the typical 
farmer. His mother was Dutch and 
his father was Irish, but he was as 
loyal an American as ever marched 
out of the Empire State to help put 
down the Rebellion. And in the 
memory of that conflict he lived and 
moved. All conversational roads led 
thither. Any subject that was intro- 
duced would lead into the thickest of 
the fight. Speak of a card and he 
would tell you how the road was 
strewn for miles with cards which the 
soldiers threw away when marching 


into battle. Speak of a stream of 
water and you would be told how, 
‘We was all in swimmin’ at Sibley’s 
Ford an’ the Rebs could a’ bagged the 
hull outfit if they had come in onto 
us.”’ But all this was overlooked 
when one learned from his comrades 
that Uncle Matt was always at the 
front of an advance, shooting right 
and left, and howling like a Dervish, 
“Give it to ’em boys.’’ On such 
occasions, and indeed it must be con- 
fessed on most others, he was like 
Shakespeare’s soldier, ‘‘full of strange 
oaths.” 

He waited and watched my farming 
methods in silence. But no move of 
mine escaped him. While offering no 
advice, he gave it freely when asked. 
We swapped yarns at the cheese 
factory; we exchanged courtesies in 
the shape of cuts of pork and beef at 
killing time; and in the long winter 
evenings we gossiped over Pedro and 
sweet cider. We were good neigh- 
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bors. The second summer rolled 
around and one day, just as I was 
cleaning up the last load of hay, my 
old friend drove along. Stopping his 
horses, he surveyed the scene a full 
minute and then shouted, “By heck! 
Young fellow, you are a good farmer,”’ 
and then drove on. That was all, but 
from gruff, honest, old Matt McGown 
it was solid encouragement. Slowly 
it filtered through my brain ‘“‘a good 
farmer,”’ agricola bonus. Why, I have 
my A.B. at last! And I am not sure 
that I did not feel as much satisfac- 
tion as would have come with the 
academic degree to which I have 
looked forward so long only to be 
disappointed. And why not? May 
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ev 


not a good farmer be vastly superior 
to a poor bachelor of arts? Of late 
we have heard a lot of foolish talk 
about how noble a thing it is to be a 
farmer until we are forced to suspect 
that we keep repeating it to convince 
ourselves of what we do not fully be- 
lieve. Farming, like any other call- 
ing, is noble or not as we make it. 
But the fact remains that the finest 
crops our fields have produced are 
the men who have tilled them. The 
myth of old Antzus rising with re- 
newed vigor from every contact with 
mother earth has still truth for us 
moderns and in it may be found the 
answer to some of the problems that 
vex us. 


WHY I CAME TO CORNELL 


By G. B. Van Wagener, Alstead, N.H. 


General Agriculture, '08-9 


HAT it is somewhat unusual 
for a resident of a state other 
than New York to enroll in one of the 
Winter Courses at Cornell, must be 
inferred from the request received by 
the writer from the Editor of this 
paper, that he make public in its 
columns his reasons for choosing the 
Winter Course offered by the college 
that it represents. Therefore, it is 
hoped that those reasons may be of 
sufficient interest to excuse the per- 
sonal tone which is inevitable in such 
an article. 

The fact that the writer had any 
choice to make in the direction of 
agricultural education, implies that 
he believes thoroughly in a technical 
and theoretical training in this, the 
most comprehensive of all professions. 
This view will, of course, be in accord 
with the views of all who are likely to 
read this article, but on it hinges, in a 
measure, the writers choosing Cornell 
rather than his own state college to 
assist him in carrying out his purpose. 
The farmers in this region, and 
generally over the whole of this rough 


and hilly state, have a very poor 
opinion of ‘‘book-farming,”’ as they 
term it. 
progressive, but they place more im- 
portance on industry than on thought, 
and any time spent on the former is, 
in their opinion so much time lost. 
Hence the institutions which represent 
the opposite point of view are not so 
well supported by public opinion as 
they might be, and without that 
support a public institution cannot 
reach the highest degree of service, 
however efficient and capable its 
workers may be. 

The writer believes New York state 
to be in advance of his own in this 
respect and that its college of agri- 
culture, under these conditions, has 
reached a higher degree of efficiency 
in its line. Aside from the oppor- 
tunities for technical education offered 
he believes that the association with a 
large number of men who are all 
striving after the best, both social and 
economic to be had in rural life, is of 
the utmost importance, and this he is 
sure he will find at Cornell. 


They are not entirely un- 
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The Class of 1909, has 


a. at least one reason tor 
rofessor : . oe 

ride in being the only 
Roberts I > - 


the Uni- 
versity, which came in direct contact 


class now in 
with Professor I. P. Roberts before his 
to his Palo Alto farm in 
It is a source of satisfaction to 


retirement 
1900. 
have even known him by sight, and 
we doubt whether those, who heard 
last “General 
A feel that 
they too knew him, do not remember 


but his lectures in 


gericulture ror,’ do not 
and revere him almost as well and as 
highly as those who were most closely 
associated with him. The Country- 
MAN appreciates the privilege of pub- 
lishing the greeting from Professor 
Roberts, that another 
page, and experiences a cordial glad- 
We only 


wish that he could be with us again 


appears on 
ness in hearing from him. 


with us in 
spirit; that he could see with his own 


in person as he 1s still 


eyes the institution that has reared 
itself upon the foundation that he so 
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firmly laid in his many years of inces- 
sant, 


broad-minded, unselfish work; 
that he couid observe the increasing, 
tightening bonds that are ever draw- 
ing the College and the farmer closer 
together. 

Like Mr. A. R.Eastman, from whon 
we have recently heard of the earlier 
days of the College, Professor Rob- 
erts knew the old type of farming, 
knew it 
tact 


well through personal con- 


and thorough, unrelenting ex- 
But his mind, his ideas and 
looked ahead, 


saw in the distance an even greater 


perience. 
ideals, even tarther 
aim, and with a marvelous realization 
of the needs of the future and the 
possibilities of the Science of <Agri- 
culture, he created plans and made 
possible preparation for an educa- 
tional movement, an 
this College of 


efficiency is but a beginning. It is 


which 
Agriculture and its 


era, of 


our pleasure, it is an honor which we 
hold not in light esteem, that we have 
known one of the greatest organizers, 
one of the foremost agriculturists in 
the highest sense of the word,that the 
nineteenth century has produced. 

From the student body of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, the CouNTRYMAN 
returns greeting to Professor Roberts, 
with an expression of its affection and 
the wish that the years may bring to 
him the prosperity and the happiness 
that his life of service deserves. 


“T Only Not so the Com- 


with 


Know it mission on Country 
cameand Life, however, for there 
went’”’ 


Was a significance in its 
visit to the College, that was over- 
looked by but a very few if any, of the 
students or faculty. It is a worthy 
recognition that this institution was 
chosen as the only one to be inspected 
by the Commission. And it is gratify- 
ing to be exposed to the inspection of 
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a critic and investigator, so competent 
to judge and compare, so balanced, 
broad-minded and so experienced as 
that body of men. It is a source of 
regret that the three missing mem- 
bers of the could not 
have attended the hearing, but such 
a disappointment is engulfed by the 
gratification that Ithaca was placed 
at all in the itinerary of the trans- 
continental tour. 


Commission 


From the few words 
Dean Bailey spoke at the meeting on 
December 16th, we received a deeper 
insight to, and a clearer appreciation of 
the experiences the Commission has 
undergone, has 
received, the problem with which it 


the impressions it 


finds itself confronted, and the magni- 
tude of the project now before it in 
the preparation of a report and the 
advancement of 
May its conscientiousness, its energy 


recommendations. 


and its importance be symbolized 
in the success of its work and the 
improvement that its existence may 
call into being. 

We are glad to recollect 
that our anticipaticns 
in regard to the 1908 
Fruit Show, were even 


Again the 
fruit show 


exceeded by the success of that event. 
Congratulations to all of those who 
had it in charge, cannot nearly equal 
the of the of 
visitors, the interest, the commenda- 
tion, the whole tone of the Exhibition. 
It is sufficient to repeat that the suc- 
cess was unqualified, deserved, and of 
no little importance both to the Col- 
lege and to the farming interests of the 
State. 


significance crowds 


The Mahomets found it 
impossible to come to 
the mountain—hence 
the mountain, finding 
another means of doing its duty, 


Agricul- 
ture En 
Route 


went to the Mahomets, and as a re- 
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sult the farmers along the Corning and 
Batavia branch of the Erie Railroad, 
have a knowledge of the College of 
Agriculture, that they never had be- 
fore. Moreover, they have heard of 
many other things that are to make 
them better farmers, more profitable 
business men, broader, more efficient 
citizens. 

The Farm Special is not a new 
scheme. It has been tried success- 
fully in the West, in Maine, and in 
other localities, but the trip that was 
begun on November 23, was the first 
in New York history, though it seems 
safe to assert that it is but the first of 
many yet to The account 
presented on another page of this 


the 


come. 
issue, naturally cannot radiate 
spirit of progress that 
that train, the 
that appeared in the 
received the 
for 


spread from 
of 
crowds 
that 
the 


advance 
that 


was 


signs 


instruction 


prepared them, and en- 


thusiasm that reinforced the physical 
strength of the party of 


Professors 
and assistants, as the strenuousness 
of the made itself felt. 
This Farm Special was the first. Let 
others follow, and may each one be 
the best---until the next occurs. 


program 


A sign of the growth 
A New 


Departure 


and broadening of the 
Department of Animal 
Husbandry, may be ob- 
served in the fact that this year the 
college entered a Judging Team in the 
International Dairy Show at Chicago, 
-arly in December. Though defeated 
as a team, the Cornell representatives 
made a game fight against their more 
experienced rivals, and through the 
skill of their captain, secured an 
individual cup—the Holstein Friesan 
Trophy. To the team, which was 
composed of R. L. Lewis, Sp., Captain, 


W. D. Brown, Sp., E. H. Foster 
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Sp., and R. L. 


no less to 


Williams, Sp., and 
Wing who 
coached it, are due the thanks of the 
College for the work that was done, 


Professor 


both here in practice, and in the judg- 
ing ring, to bring Cornell among the 
leaders in this activity. The advance 
is a long desired and significant one, 
and we foresee greater interest, keener 
competition, and heightened success, 
awaiting in future years the students 
of this branch of Agriculture. 

For our “Farm Health” 
Home series, we have secured 
Building this month a discussion 
of some of the funda- 
mental features, which have also to do 
with the happiness of the country 
dweller. the for 
cheaply ornate houses—particularly 
in the country—has largely died out, 
there is yet vast chance for improve- 


Though craze 


ment, for the exercise of simplitying 
ideas. Director Martin’s article sug- 
gests a number of such ideas, which 
the prospective farm house builder 
can do well to ponder on. The great- 
est architectural simplicity, the great- 
est comfort, and the greatert proba- 
bilities for health, are preeminent 
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the ideal farm 
The last item may justly lay 
claim to a great share of this pre- 
eminence. 


factors in designing 
house. 


Passing to more specific means for 
the preservation of health on the 
the intention of the 
COUNTRYMAN to present in the next 
issue, a discussion of Practical Food 
Problems on the Farm, by Miss Flora 
Rose, of the Department of Home 
Economics. 


farm, ait is 


The many phases of this 
subject offer great possibilities, and 
we anticipate that they shall receive 
treatment worthy their importance 
at the hands of Miss Rose. 


We take this first opportunity to 
correct two errors which made their 
appearance in the December issue. 
On page 85, the name of O. S. Morgan 
was wrongfully substituted for that of 
J. O. Morgan, who delivered the ad- 
Experimental Plats. Mr. 
Morgan is at present doing graduate 
work in the Departmert ot Soils In- 
vestigation, under Professor Lyon. 

On page 93, the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Switzer should be given as 
Knoxville and not Memphis, Tennesee. 


dress on 


GENERAL AGRIGULTURAL NEWS 


Before this issue of the CountTRY- 
MAN appears the Commission on 
Country Life will have completed its 
tour of the country. Beginning with 
a hearing at College Park, Maryland, 
on Monday, November ninth, it held 
a series of meetings through south- 
eastern United States, returning to 
Washington for the 16th and 17th to 
hold hearings in connection with 
the meetings of the National Grange, 
Farmers’ Institutes, and American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, which were 
in session at Washington at that time. 


From here the Commission went to 
Dallas, Texas, thence across south- 
western United States to California. 
At Sacramento the Commission 
divided, part coming east through 
Nevada, Utah and Colorado, the 
other part returning by way of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Montana. The 
two divisions united at Omaha, where 
a session was held in connection with 
the National Corn Exposition. Sub- 
sequent hearings were held in Minne- 


sota, Wisconsin, Illinois and New 
York. At this writing the plans are 


being laid for the hearing at Ithaca, 
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which is to be a hearing of the College 
of Agriculture. From Ithaca the 
Commission will go to New England 
for a hearing. 

These hearings of the Commission 
have been attended chiefly by farmers 
and other persons who make their 
living in country districts, including 
school teachers, physicians and minis- 
ters. The attention which the Com- 
mission has received has been most 
gratifying, and at each place it has 
met great numbers of persons who 
were interested in its work. At the 
hearing at Dallas, Texas, there were 
estimated to be five hundred persons. 
Inasmuch as everywhere there was 
special emphasis on the importance of 
more agricultural education, the Com- 
mission considered it important to see 
what are the activities of a modern 
College of Agriculture. There was 
time to investigate only one College, 
and our own was chosen. 

The members of the Commission on 
Country Life are as follows: L. H. 
Bailey, Chairman, New York; Henry 
Wallace, Iowa; Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, Massachusetts; Gifford Pinchot, 
Washington, D. C.; Walter H. Page, 
North Carolina; William A. Beard, 


California; Charles S. Barrett, Geor- 
gia, E. W. Allen, Washington, D. C., 


Executive Secretary. 


Agriculture is to play a big part in 
the general scheme of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition next sum- 
mer. More attention will be paid to 
the farmer and his interests than any 
other feature, inasmuch as he is the 
leading individual factor in the up- 
building of the west, and on the Pacific 
coast leads all other vocations. Every 
state building and every county of 
Washington that exhibits in a sepa- 
rate building will give agriculture the 
leading place and the U.S. Government 
plans separate and distinct exhibits 
which will be of particular interest to 
the farmer and stockman. These are 
the irrigation and forestry exhibits 
which will be made in the main 
Government building. Animal hus- 
bandry and plant industry and in fact 
all branches of Agriculture will be well 
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represented and the latest investiga- 
tions and most modern methods in 
these lines will be placed before the 
public. 

In addition to the exhibits in the 
various buildings there is to an ex- 
tensive outdoor display with a model 
farm and a model irrigated tract. 
Plants under actual growing condi- 
tions will occupy several acres of 
ground and farm machinery will have 
a separate display with a field for 
practical demonstration. 

Public roads will receive much at- 
tention, as no question is of more vital 
interest to the farmer. Two or three 
of the latest machines for testing the 
physical properties of road materials 
and a working model showing the 
various stages of construction of 
every class of improved road machin- 
ery will be displayed. The Bureau of 
Entomology will display a series of 
enlarged models of beneficial insects 
together with those which are in- 
jurious to forage and cereal crops, 
fruit and forest trees. The weather 
bureau. and experimental stations 
will show the work which they are 
accomplishing and its practical appli- 
cation to agriculture. 

The exposition grounds are part of 
the broad campus, of the University 
of Washington and at least a million 
and a half dollars that is being ex- 
pended on the buildings and grounds 
goes into permanent work that will 
be utilized by the University when 
the fair closes. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion is held to commemorate the 
achievements of man in the develop- 
ment of the West and the discovery 
of the great gold fields of Alaska. It 
is also designed to show the world the 
resources of the Pacific Northwest 
which present opportunities for capi- 
tal and labor in the opening up of new 
lines of endeavor in the West. 

The 42d annual meeting of the 
National Grange held in Washington 
the second week in November was 
marked thruout with interest and 
enthusiasm. Matters of great im- 
portance were discussed. Plans of 
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expansion were talked over and agreed 
to and arrangements made for en- 
larging the activity of the Grange. 
Perhaps the most important single 
matter disposed of at this meeting 
was the matter of National Grange 
representation. After a most lengthy 
and energetic discussion, a vote de- 
cided in favor of leaving the represen- 
tation as it is at present. While this 
meeting was primarily a_ business 
meeting, reports being read from 
national officials, state masters, and 
committees appointed for specific 
purposes, the educational features 
were varied and interesting. Several 
noted men addressed the grange and 
gave their advice on matters of vital 
interest to both the order and the 
welfare of Agriculture in general. 
Among these were Hon.James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Gifford 
Pinchot, chief of the Forestry service. 
A very notable conference was held 
when the Country Life Commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt 
met in open session and discussed 
with the Grange body the work the 
Commission is seeking to accomplish. 
An address by Chairman L. H. Bailey 
was well received. Many questions 
were asked and the prevailing opinion 
was to co-operate in every way pos- 
sible. 
» The National Grange also went on 
record as favoring the Davis Bill in 
Congress. This bill provides for the 
teaching of agriculture and domestic 
science in the public schools of the 
country. The importance of this bill 
was fully realized by all and every 
effort will be made by the Grange to 


aid in the establishment of such 
educational features as the Davis 
bill contemplates. 

The American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion has elected to hold its fifth 


annual convention in the middle west 
in January. In connection with Mis- 
souri’s Agricultural Organizations, the 
American Breeders’ Association will 
meet at Columbia, Missouri, January 
6, 7 and 8, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 
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Honorable Willet M. Hays, Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture, is the 
secretary of this society. Ina recent 
interview, he said: 

“This American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion really represents a part of 
America’s great policy of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Heredity 
in plants and animals is a great re- 
source. It is a source of marvelous 
utility. An idea of how important is 
the undeveloped heredity in the oc- 
casional plant or animal which can pro- 
ject its higher efficiency into a new 
strain may be had by considering the 
following facts: 

“The United States produces 
$7,000,000,000 of plant and animal 
products annually. Of this amount 
$5,000,000,000 comes from crops and 
animals, the heredity of which we 
may undertake to improve. Now it 
is conservatively estimated that over 
ten percent can be added to the value 
of these crops and animals by breed- 
ing at a cost of one percent of the 
increase or at a rate of ten thousand 
percent profit.”’ 


At the convention of State Dairy- 
men in Syracuse, December 8 to 11, 
Dr. Veranus A. Moore of the Veterin- 
ary College addressed the Assembly 
on the “Spread and Prevention of 
Bovine Tuberculosis in New York.” 
The main purpose of the convention 
was the discussion of the White 
Plague. Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Raymond A. Pearson, ‘94, also 
spoke on the ‘Policies and Work of 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
Suppression of Bovine Tuberculosis.” 


CAMPUS NOTES 
On December eighth, Mr. A. R. 
Eastman of Waterville, N. Y., gave a 
very interesting and inspiring talk be- 


fore the Agricultural Association, 
upon “‘The Farmer of Yesterday and 
the Farmer of Tomorrow.” The 


speaker contrasted the early pioneer 
farming as it existed in his boyhood 
days on a backwoods farm in north- 
eastern Ohio, with the conditions of 
the present, and the possiblities of 
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the future. He emphasized several 
facts, first, that there are greater op- 
portunities offered on the farm today 
than ever before; that the point of 
view of the farmer is changing from a 
conservative narrow prejudice against 
progress to a broader feeling of co- 
operation and a realization of the 
value of scientific knowledge; and 
that success onthe farm depends asin 
other industries, not entirely upon the 
opportunities but principally on the 
man. In speaking of the improve- 
ment of home communities he ad- 
vised the student not to return and 
immediately to try and tell the 
farmers how they should do things, 
but to ‘‘do things’? himself, then 
quietly let the results be known, and 
have the information to give when 
asked for it. 

Incidentally Mr. Eastman gave 
pleasant reminiscences of his close 
associations with Professor I. P. 
Roberts, and the audience of some 
three hundred persons, of whom 
many were short course men, were 
treated, on the whole, to a most en- 
joyable address. 


Dean Bailey, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Country Life, who has 
been touring the country attending 
the hearings of the Commission, re- 
turned to Ithaca on Monday, Decem- 
ber 14th, in advance of his associates. 
He remained until Wednesday night, 
the 16th, when the Commission left for 
the hearings in New England. 


the winter- 
broken all 


in 
has 


registration 
courses this year 
records. There are 356 registered, 
distributed as follows: Dairy In- 
dustry, 113; Horticulture, 25; General 
Agriculture, 148; Poultry, 53; Home 
Economics, 17. The total registration 
last year in the winter-courses was 
262. The College is now taxed to its 
capacity to take care of the regular 
and winter-course students. 


ste 


The 


On Friday evening, December 
fourth, the members of the Winter- 
courses assembled in the auditorium 
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to learn the yells and songs, and to 
get acquainted with certain features 
of our College life. A very helpful 
address was given by President J. G. 
Schurman. Student speakers brought 
out the value of club-organizations 
for the winter-course students, 
college debates, athletics and sports 
for the winter, the CouNTRYMAN 
and the Cornell University Christian 
Association. The COUNTRYMAN §ar- 
ranged to have each club appoint a 
representative who should not serve 
on the CoUNTRYMAN Board, but whose 
duty it should be to see that the in- 
terests of his club and course 
given a place in the CouNTRYMAN. 


are 


Professor John Craig addressed the 
Cosmopolitan Club recently on Agri- 
cultural education in Europe which he 
spent come time last year investigat- 
ing in European institutions. He 
brought with him from Europe a 
number of lantern slides illustrating 
the subject. 


The Harriman Cup shown in the 
illustration on page 131 is the present 
of Mr. H. H. Harriman of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Harriman was a member 
of the 1905 Winter Poultry Course at 
Cornell and is now Vice-President ot 
the New York State Branch of the 
American Poultry Association. 

The purpose of this cup is to 
encourage increased membership in 
the New York State Branch of the 
American Poultry Association during 
the years 1908-1918. It is to be 
held for each year, by the club or 
society securing the largest number 
of life members to the New York State 
Branch of the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation and will become the permanent 
property of that club or society which 
enrolls the largest number of such 
life members during the years 1g08— 
1918. This cup can be competed for 
by any Poultry Association, club or 
society in good standing with the 
New York State Branch of the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association. 

For the present year the cup has 
been placed in the office of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry at 
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the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. The Cornell University 
Poultry Association is striving to 
make this its permanent resting 
place. 

The following meetings have been 
held by the Lazy Club since the last 
issue: 

November 16th, Professor C. S. 
Wilson gave a report of the Toronto 
Horticultural Exhibit. Mr. Jarvis 
discussed miscible oils as insecticides 
and gave demonstrations of home 
made mixtures. On November 234d, 
Mr. Beckenstrater handled the news 
of the week. Mr. Moore showed a 
variety of hybrid carnations and 
their parents. Following this Pro- 
fessor Judson discussed the raisin in- 
dustry in California. On November 
30, the news was discussed by var- 
ious members who also gave informal 
talks on various general subjects. 
December 7th, Professor Judson spoke 
of seed farms and seed growing. 
Messers Batchelor and Moore gave an 
interesting account of the United 
States Cut Flower Company of Elmira 
as seen by them that day. 


Mr. Elmer E. Savage, Assistant in 
Animal Husbandry was married on 
Wednesday, September ninth to Clara 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs Joseph 
Henry Clark of Durham, N. H. 


G. A. Crabb, Instructor in Soils was 
married .on September 28th to Miss 
Mary C. Shepperson who has been a 
special student in Nature-Study for 
several years and who was one of the 
original members of the CountTrRyY- 
MAN Staff. 


At arecent meeting of the Grange at 
Odd Fellows Temple a very interesting 
debate was held. The question was, 
‘The merits of corn versus those of the 
potato.”’ The affirmative side de- 
fending the ‘Merits of Corn,’ con- 
sisted of Dr. Webber, Mr. Troy, and 
Mr. Stevens who defeated Mr. R. H. G. 
Speed, Prof. Stone, and Mr. J. Pres- 
wick of the negative side. 


At a recent election of offiers of the 
Forrest City Grange, H.C. Troy of the 
Dairy Department was _ re-elected 
Lecturer. 

ok *k 

Dr. H. J. Webber addressed the 
Business Men’s League of Moravia, 
December fourth, on ‘‘Plant Improve- 
ment.”’ About two hundred and 
fifty farmers and townspeople were 
present. The purpose of the meeting 
was to encourage and educate the 
farmers concerning their opportuni- 
ties in plant improvement. 


Mr. Humbert, M.S.A., ’08, recently 
visited Dr. Webber’s plants of corn 
at Ballston Lake and at Aurora, to 
select samples of breeding stock corn 
for the Omaha Exposition. The corn 
proved to be of very fine quality. 

At a meeting of the Cornell Cross 
Country Team on December sixth, 
Hobart C. Young, ’10, was reelected 
captain. 


ste 


A committee has been appointed by 
President Bayer of the Agricultural 
Association to carry on extension 
work in Tompkins County, as follows: 
V. J. Frost, chairman, J. B. Phillips, 
E. H. Thompson, N. R. Peet, K. C. 
Livermore (resigned) and G. P. 
Scoville. This committee conducted 
its first meeting in Hayts Chapel, 
Thursday, December third, which 
was presided over by K. C. Livermore, 
‘og. The program consisted of talks 
by Mr. M. B. Cummings on “Orchard 
Problems,” J. H. Hill on “Sheep,” 
and J. B. Phillips, ’10, on ‘The 
Selection of Poultry.”’ Discussion 
followed the talks and the remainder 
of the evening was devoted to a 
social hour, enjoyable refreshments 
being served by the women of the 
neighborhood. 

The next meeting was held Decem- 
ber 11, at Kennedy’s Corners, where 
an audience of about thirty listened to 
a discussion on ‘Fire Blight” by 
S. P. Hollister and a pertinent talk on 
the ‘Foot and Mouth Disease”’ by Mr. 
H. Welsh of the Veterinary College. A 

















































quartette from the Agricultural Glee 
Club and Mr. and Mrs. R. V. Egbert 
entertained the audience with vocal 
selections. Afterthe program a social 
hour was enjoyed. 


Quite extensive changes have re- 
cently been made in the Farm Crops 
laboratory. About one third of the 
space has been partitioned off for 
the advanced laboratory, Tompkins 
County Survey work office and a 
reading room. This rearrangement 
also gives more actual room for the 
general laboratory. The Department 
has ordered five small silos to be set 
up as models. It was fortunate this 
year in being able to raise to maturity 
twenty-nine varieties of corn, samples 
of which have been classified and 
placed in the laboratory. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Poultry Association held December 
tenth, F. E. Benedict, ’11, tendered 
his resignation as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Association, which was 
accepted. He resigned in order to 
become advertising mranager of the 
Association to which position he was 
appointed. M. A. Travis, 09, was 
appointed secretary and treasurer; 
F. S. Jacoby, *10, and Miss Edna 
Jenkins, ‘og, were elected members 
of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Jacoby being appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Poultry Show, 
and Miss Jenkins chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. 

A debate was later held on the 
topic, ““Resolved that Poultry Hus- 
bandry is more desirable as a busi- 
ness than Horticulture.’’ The affirm- 
ative, upheld by C. F. Boehler, ’og, 
J. H. Phillips, *10, and F. S. Jacoby, 
"10, won from the defenders of the 
negative, R. L. Lewis, Sp., A. E. 
Boicourt Sp., and H. L. Grubbs, Sp. 
About twenty Short Course men 
joined the Association. 


Captain Hobart C. Young, ’10, led 
the Cross Country team to an over- 
whelming victory at the Inter-Col- 
legiate Cross Country Meet held at 
Princeton, November 21st. The com- 
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THE HARRIMAN CUP 
See p. 129. 


parative scores are as follows: Cornell 
29, Syracuse 87, Harvard 89, Yale go, 
Michigan 105, Pennsylvania 134, Col- 
umbia, and Princeton. Out of the 
ten meets the Cornell teams have won 
the Intercollegiate championship nine 
times. Captain Young’s time, as 
individual winner, of thirty-four min- 
utes and fourteen seconds is the 
record for the course. 
an a 


At the annual meeting of the 
State Dairyman’s Association, held 
December 11th at Utica, Professor 
H. H. Wing of the Animal Husbandry 
Department was elected President. 


Two hundred new lockers have 
been ordered for the gymnasium and 
were recently installed proving more 
than enough for all applicants. The 
jumping pit has been floored over and 
the lockers set up there. 

The third annual Intercollege Cross- 
Country Race for the Ehrich Cup was 
held December 12th, over the four 















































mile course. Sibley College won the 
cup with a score of 31 but were closely 
pressed by C. E. with a score of 34 
points. The other colleges scored as 
follows; Arts 104, Agriculture 116, 
Architecture 180, Law 244, Veteri- 
nary 371. The cup was won last 
year by the College of Agriculture 
and has been in its possession during 
the year. The five men who scored 
for the Agricultural College were as 
follows, in order of their position: 
R. D. Anthony, ’10, F. H. Hahnel, 
‘11, W. R. Wilson,’ 12, M. H. Swick, 
‘rr, and K. C. Livermore, ’o9. The 
following list completes the team: 
B. Tyson, ’12, R. E. Deuel, ’10, A. R. 
Barron, Sp., A. L. Thompson, ‘11, 
D. H. Fullerton, ’o9, A. T. Van 
Buren, ’12, P. C. Stark, ‘12, O. N. 
Fuller, ’o9, T. M. Morrison, ‘11, H. B. 
Lewis, 10, F. L. Vaughn, ‘12, M. C. 
Butts, ‘11, C. F. Ribsam, ‘11, S. G. 
Judd, ’11, and T. M. Scoon, ‘rr. 

At a meeting of this cross country 
squad F. H. Hahnel was elected 
captain and R. D. Deuel manager. 


G. W. Myer, ’og, is in New York 
City this month in charge of an ex- 
hibit given in connection with the 
International Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion. The exhibit which consists of 
a model sanitary stable, two Guernsey 
cows and all appliances for the pro- 
duction of sanitary milk is shown for 
the purpose of educating the people in 
the production of clean milk. This 
exhibit is one of the features of a large 
exhibition given in the Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, 
dealing with the various phases of the 
prevalence and control of the disease. 


The final rating of the Inter- 
college Soccer teams left Agriculture 
in fourth place, having won one 
game, lost one and tied two. The 
intention was to have played off the 
ties but the early darkness of the 
November days, prevented sufficient 
games being played to determine an 
actual, definite standing. The Sam- 
miento Cup goes this year to Sibley 
College, with law second, C. E. third, 
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Agriculture fourth, Architecture fifth. 
Arts sixth and Veterinary seventh, 
The institution of the game among 
the Intercollege sports, however, was 
a complete success, and considerable 
interest has been aroused. The men 
who composed the Agricultural squad 
were, C. F. Boehler, P. R. Cabrera, J. 
A. Cohill, F. N. Darling, E. Friedman, 
W. C. Funk, S. P. Hlolister, R. C. 
Lawry, F. E. Robertson, V. E. 
Siramarkian, W.G. Stephenson, G. M. 
Stevens, and E. L. D. Seymour, 
Captain. 


SHORT COURSE DOINGS 

Within ten days of their registra- 
tion, the Short Course students be- 
gan to organize definitely and the 
splendid attendance at the meetings 
of the different classes, spoke well for 
their energy and enthusiasm. 

On Thursday, December roth, the 
Horticultural men met and organized 
a club of about twenty-four mem- 
bers. The following permanent ofti- 
cers were elected; 

W. L. Worcester, President; D. L. 
Shepherd, Vice-President; J. M. Tor- 
bett, Secretary and Countryman re- 
presentative; A. A. Lewis, treasurer. 

Later a committee was appointed 
to devise a yell and other details, and 
the question of a definite name was 
considered. 

Shortly afterwards fifty-four 
Poultrymen met, and in preparation 
for future meetings elected as tempor- 
ary Officers, Mr. Rudy, chairman, and 
Miss Fedder, secretary. Mr. N. E. 
Gatzert was elected representative to 
the CoUNTRYMAN. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘74, B. S. A.—William R. Lazenby 
was born in Bellona, Yates Co., N.Y., 
in 1852. His preparatory education 
was secured in a district school and 
at the Penn Yan Academy. In 1874 
he graduated from Cornell but re- 
mained at this institution as an In- 
structor and Assistant Professor of 
Horticulture until 1881. Since 1881 
he has been professor of ‘‘Horticulture 
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W. RR, LAZENBY. 


and Botany” and ‘Horticulture ‘and 
Forestry’? in Ohio State University, 
his major subject, however, being 
Horticulture. 

Professor Lazenby,since his grad- 
uation from Cornell, has made ad- 
mirable success not only as a teacher 
of Horticulture but in various other 
lines of work. He has done much 
institute work and written many 
articles along the line of subjects which 
he has taught. 

During the latter thirty-five vears 
of his life Professor Lazenby has held 
the following positions which serve to 
indicate his ability as a scholar and 
leader in various lines: Lecturer of 
New York State Grange 1879-81; 
Director of Ohio Experiment Station 
1882-88; President of the Columbus 
Horticultural Society since 1894; 
President of the State Forestry Society 
since 1903; Secretary, College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University 
1894-1906; Secretary of Ohio Medi- 
cal University since 1895; One of the 
charter members, and has served as 
president of the Ohio Academy of 
Science; Fellow, and has served as 
sectional vice-president of the Ameri- 
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can Association for Advancement of 
Science; five years secretary and two 
years president of the American 
Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
cultural Science; Vice-president of the 
American Pomological Society; and 
chairman of Executive Committee of 
Society of Horticultural Science. 

While at Cornell Professor Lazenby 
was a member of Sigma Ni, and 
while at Ohio State has been made 
a member of Delta Theta Sigma, 
Alpha Zeta and Acacia. He is a 
Knight Templar and a thirty-third 
degree mason, is an active member of 
the Columbus Board of Trade and 
University Club and one of three 
honorary members of the Columbus 
Country Club. 


‘o1, B. S. A—Gilbert M. Tucker in 
a recent letter to A. R. Mann, ’og, 
states that he is ‘pegging along at the 
old stand’’ where he has been for the 
past seven years, and so far has “‘suc- 
ceeded in keeping out of the public 
eye as well as out of jail. He has 
not even got married.’ He is cir- 
culating manager for The Country 
Gentleman at Albany, N. Y. 

‘or, B. S. A.—A. G. Ruggles is as- 
sistant state entomologist of Minne- 
sota. During the summer months he 
inspected about sixty nurseries in the 
state. Mr. Ruggles is also a teacher 
of entomology in the Agricultural 
College of Minnesota. 


In a recent letter to THE CounTRY- 
MAN he states that the Agricultural 
College there, is growing very rapidly, 
one of the main reasons being the 
addition of the school of forestry. 
The State has given over Is Itasca 
Park, at the source of the Mississippi 
to this school to be used for forestry 
purposes. 


‘o4, W. A—C. E. Holloway is 
Superintendent of Pencoyd Farm at 
Bala, Pa. This farm is devoted to 
the breeding of Guernsey cattle, the 
herd now consisting of fifty-five head. 
That Mr. Holloway is giving satisfac- 
tion as a superintendent is evident 
since this is his second year on the 
Pencoyd Farm. 




















The Cornell Co ‘ountr yman 


“If you get it from us it’s abe ” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusua' advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured 
for us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to 
students and town people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure 
at a saving of 30 per cent. to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 


in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 





“If not'we make it right”’ 118 East State Street 
ee eenrnetnennens 
i College Men’s 

shoes that have that College air at prices within i 
¢ reach of all $3.50 to $6.50. We sell the z 
* best $4.00 shoes in the world. Try a pair, : 
204 E. State St. ¢ 
z. 


* 
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With the growth of 


The New York State 
Agricultural College 








has come an unusual demand for various books and supplies for the 
work. 

It is our aim to carry everything for immediate delivery and we 
place special stress upon reference books. We have works on Milk, 
Cheese and Butter—Cattle, Swine and Feeding—Fruit, Crops, etc., and 
with two stores, regular deliveries, our facilities are unsurpassed and 
place us in a position to give the student the best in the shortest time at 
the minimum price. 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES 


On the Hill Taylor & Carpenter In the City 
ITHACA, N. Y. 








ln writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Cover Design—Photo by Head 
Frontispiece = View at the National Apple Show 


Food for the Farm Family. ‘ ‘ Flora Rose 

A Canadian Lake : : ; R. D. Anthony, 10 

The Commission on Country Life i : N. D. Kemp 

La Vina Grande . ‘ ‘ . E. A. Ward 

The Tile Drain. ; ‘ ‘ L. H. Bailey 
Design by W. C. Baker 

Irrigation in Peach Orchards ‘ ; W. F. Crowley 

Nature-Study in Cities ‘ ‘ ‘ J. W. Spenser 

The National Apple Show ; ; John Craig 

Farmer's Week ‘ : : R. J. Shepard, "10 

A Successful Farmer : : : F. N. Darling, "10 

Editorials, 


Abraham Lincoln 
Unproductive Idleness 
“The” Week 
Food for the Family . 
Talking Shop 
General Agriculiural News 
Campus Notes 


Former Students 


is a monthly magazine published by the students of 
The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
Address, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, ITHACA, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Copyright by the Cornell Countryman 
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